ON  THE  ROAD TO ARAFAT         i%

which          our every step.    In no case were the mountains

many miles away. The colour of them changed gradually
from a gloomy drab to a deep browa Many camels had
knocked up and lay festering in the sun. Along the route
dead pilgrims had been buried so close to the surface that
the odour of putrefaction polluted the air. The stench of
decaying flesh was positively sickening. Again and again
I had to hold my nose and cry aloud, " Astaghferallah Men-
ash-Shaitan: I seek shelter in God from Satan." This
phrase was used more often than any other, and in varying
moods and with many meanings. Every time an animal
fell clown its driver would mutter the expression. If the
animal remained obstinate, refusing to rise, the driver
would rub his hands and repeat the words. An Arab
Sheykh who rode behind me took refuge in God against the
devil whenever he failed in his attempt to get pas^ me.
This was merely a sign of impatience. Had he given vent
to his feelings by saying the formula sixty-nine times in
quick succession I might possibly have made way for him
for no other reason than because I should Mve expected
him to strike a blow in defence of his claim to precede me.
For the Prophet has said: " Utter not a word in wroth
until you have repeated seventy Astaghf$r^lajis." Belifeve
me, it is a word to conjure with. As a mark of irofic
negation it is more convincing than the strongest affirma-
tive. In a rocky pass I ask^d Seyyid 'AH, whose face hjad
turned copper-red, and whose lips were scorched, if he was
thirsty. "Astaghferallah, yd-Moulai!" he cried, smiling
ironically. Later on, in the neck of the pass, where two
men could not ride abreast, I had proof of the expression*
being used by way of a courteous refusal. Riding .far
ahead of us two mullds in fhram, with shaven heads and
unkempt beards, drew rein simultaneously, each requesting
the other to pass on. This exchange of punctilio was most